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Organizer Farrell is working throughout Ohio and reports that with 
the organizing of the Building Material Drivers of Cincinnati, the men 
that come under our jurisdiction in Cincinnati are one hundred per cent. 
organized and he has great hopes that before the snow flies it will be a 
hard matter to find a non-union teamster or chauffeur in Cincinnati. 





Organizer Casey has recently returned from the Northwest and is 
now back in San Francisco, where he was called to assist the officers of 
Local No. 85 in securing an increase for that union. Casey has a large 
territory to look after; in fact, the entire Pacific Coast district, and it is 
a hard matter for him to call on the different locals as often as he would 
like to call on them. 





Organizer Gillespie is working around the New England district and 
was successful recently in securing another increase in wages for Local 
Union No. 25, which was well received by the membership of that organ- 
ization. 





Organizer Ashton is at present in Philadelphia, organizing the Rail- 
way Express Drivers. He has been successful in getting a good-sized 
local union of these men. He also reports that it is only a question of a 
short time until every man working at this craft in Philadelphia will be 
a member of our organization. 
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LABOR DAY, 1919 


ABOR DAY, 1919, 
the organized 
workers pos- 
sess greater intel- 
ligence and confi- 
dence in them- 
selves than at any 
other period. The 

trade union movement was true to 
its historic mission in the great 

war that defeated a military au- 
tocracy, and it has not forgotten 
the plea, “Make the World Safe for 

Democracy,” that so successfully 

united the people of our country in 

one purpose. 

The organized workers will con- 
tinue their efforts to make our 
country safe for democracy, 
though certain other elements of 
our citizenship have abandoned 
this plea in their desire for ma- 
terial gain, regardless of effects on 
the nation’s life. 

The workers’ determination is 
indicated in their demand that the 
purchasing power of their wages 
permit them to meet present living 
costs. The workers have not for- 
gotten praises showered on them 
during the war, and they now in- 
sist that living standards shall not 
be lowered. They point to Govern- 
ment statistics, which show that 
over $1.80 is now necessary to 
purchase goods that were priced at 
$1 before the war. 

The railroad solution offered by 
organized railroad shopmen and 
the railroad brotherhoods and sup- 
ported by the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor as a whole, and the 
declaration of the Policy Commit- 
tee of the United Mine Workers of 
America for the nationalization of 
coal mines under democratic man- 
agement are also indicative of the 
workers’ determination to make 
our country safe for democracy. 

Government reports show that 
there are 8,500,000 persons over 
ten years of age in this country 
who can not read nor write the 
English language. It seems un- 
necessary to urge that our educa- 
tional system be revised that this 
illiteracy menace to a government 
“of, by and for the people” be re- 
moved. 

Another policy that would make 
this country safe for democracy is 
organized labor’s demand that im- 
migration be stopped until such 
time as those aliens who are now 
in this country can be assimilated. 
Sentiment must give way to the 
dictates of self-preservation when 
national needs and social aspira- 
tions are threatened by waves of 
immigration that are stimulated by 
cheap labor employers. 

The proposed plan to “Ameri- 
canize the alien” will not be suc- 
cessful while industry is con- 
ducted along autocratic lines. 

The attempt to solve this ques- 
tion by company “unions,” welfare 
work and beneficial features will 
not suffice. None of these contain 
the element of fundamental de- 
mocracy. 


The alien must be Americanized, 
but industries like the steel trust, 
that make the alien possible, must 
first be Americanized. These busi- 
ness men must be Americanized. 
The American spirit of freedom 
and equality can not be aroused in 
a worker who is denied the right 
of free speech or who has been dis- 
charged because he does a lawful 
thing—joins a trade union. 

On this fundamental the trade 
union movement stands. It is idle 
to talk of Americanizing the alien 
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or of establishing democracy in in- 
dustry while an industrial oli- 
garchy ignores guarantees in the 
Declaration of Independence and 
the Federal Constitution. 

The trade union movement 
stands for the highest order of 
Americanism, and it believes that 
the first step in Americanizing the 
alien is to Americanize the job.— 
By Frank Morrison, Secretary, 
American Federation of Labor. 





AS TO SCHOOL BOOKS 
RESOLUTION NO. 115 
Washington, D. C., Aug. 1, 1919. 
To the Secretaries of State Bodies 
and City Central Labor Unions, 


and the Editors of Official Trade 
Journals and Labor Press: 


Dear Sirs and Brothers—The 
Atlantic City convention of the 
American Federation of Labor 
adopted a resolution introduced by 
the delegates from the Printing 
Trades organizations as follows: 

“Whereas, The American Book 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, man- 
ufactures a large number of school 
text-books, which are in general 
use in the schools throughout the 
United States and Canada; and 

“Whereas, The social, economic 
and political advancement of the 
citizens of the country in general 
depends finally on the enlighten- 
ment that comes through the free 
schools, which are the very founda- 
tion and support of our free insti- 
tutions; and 

“Whereas, The books’ from 
which the children of the country, 
on whom its future solely rests, re- 
ceive their first instructions on 
which to build their character as 
men and women should be of a 
quality beyond reproach in any re- 
gard; and 

“Whereas, Unremitting efforts 
have been made without success to 
bring about the unionizing of the 
various departments of the Amer- 
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ican Book Company’s Cincinnati 
plant, its management absolutely 
refusing to treat with the repre- 
sentatives of organized labor, or 
the unions directly involved, but 
persisting in the practice of em- 
ploying only non-union labor as be- 
ing consistent with its policy of 
control of the text-book trade 
wherever it may, and thus bring- 
ing before the mind of the child at 
its most impressionable time the 
product of unfair labor; therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, By the American 
Federation of Labor in convention 
assembled at Atlantic City, N. J., 
that we heartily condemn the pol- 
icy of the American Book Com- 
pany in its general attitude to- 
wards organized labor and the 
unions of the crafts employed in 
the production of school text-books 
in particular; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we urge upon 
all school authorities and purchas- 
ing agents for the public schools 
that they provide only such text- 
books and other material for the 
use of the school children of the 
country as are produced by union 
labor and under union conditions, 
to the end that the first inkling of 
general knowledge obtained by the 
children, and the first lessons they 
receive in the glorious history of a 
free people be not derived from 
sources tainted by the contamina- 
tion of scab labor, to the profit of 
those who refuse to recognize the 
fundamental principles of justice 
and fair dealing on which the labor 
movement of America rests; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That we request the 
editors of the journals or other 
publications of national and inter- 
national unions, the American Fed- 
erationist, and the labor press in 
general to give to this resolution 
or its substance the widest possible 
publicity; and that we urge upon 
the various state and city central 
bodies the necessity of giving the 
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vitally important matter of school 
text-books a prominent place in 
their program.” 

In thus bringing especially your 
attention to the action of the con- 
vention as above quoted, at the 
same time I desire to urge that all 
parties at interest should take such 
steps as will conform to the above 
declaration. 

FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary American Federation 
of Labor. 





THE STRIKE—THE SCAB 


The strike today is a walking 
page in history. It’s the legitimate 
weapon of the workingman in ex- 
erting a right to secure what just- 
ly belongs to him. A fair share of 
the joint product of labor and cap- 
ital. 

Now, to be useful and effective, 
it must be used wisely, and by the 
direction of those qualified to de- 
termine when to begin and where 
to end. 

When all legitimate efforts to se- 
cure a fair understanding with the 
employer at the very beginning 
and after all other means to attain 
better ends have failed, then 
strike, and strike forcibly. When 
profits are soaring, when time is 
limited, when the demand for 
skilled labor is urgent and very im- 
portant, then, if all other efforts 
fail, strike. 

The strike being legitimate, 
should and must be used in lawful 
manner. If its purpose is unlaw- 
ful, its intent and character is de- 
stroyed. 

The modern labor movement 
never eliminated the strike from 
its established creed, and never 
will surrender that feature as a 
lawful means of securing justice. 

The long monochrome of cos- 
tumes that decorate the rank and 
file in the labor movement of today 
in different hues hide the “snitch” 
and traitor in the brilliant indus- 
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trial march of the twentieth cen- 


tury trades unionist. How men 
could be so unspeakably brutal and 
ignorant of the duty that is theirs 
is one of the droll cantons of per- 
haps primitive instinct that for- 
gotten ancestry possessed when 
the half-famished cave man tore 
raw flesh with tusk and claw to 
satisfy hunger. 

Thus today do we find the twen- 
tieth century man complaining 
that urgent necessity compels the 
cold-blooded indifference towards 
the activities of his fellowman en- 
deavoring to enlarge the scope of 
beneficent activities in the modern 
labor movement, and barring the 
way to concerted action. 

Men cannot nor will not endure 
as in the past. A change is upon 
us, and the method of action of or- 
ganized labor today is greatly 
changed. The sacredness of the 
rights of organized labor cannot 
be pleaded to, to either cover up 
unlawful acts or sustain the atroci- 
ties or furnish room for the higher 
agents of industrial autocrats that 
practice deception and hypocrisy 
on the brainless thugs that forfeit 
their right and privileges for good- 
will and a paltry fee. 

If we are to observe democracy 
or recognize a democratic rule, the 
strike used in legitimate fashion is 
as legal as the pronouncement of 
any legislative body fixing laws to 
govern industrial pursuits. 

It is perfectly lawful to induce a 
man or body of men to de a legal 
act to attain a legal end to secure 
better wages and conditions, hours 
of toil, welfare and uplift. 

Where each group may exercise 
its right of labor or of contract to 
protect its own interest within its 
own environment, the activities of 
that body or group may comprise 
every energy or method, if legal, 
to attain its end, and where the op- 
portunity for self-betterment ap- 
pears it is the duty of organized 
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labor in particular to even resort to 
political action to win. 

The workingman today must not 
relinquish the power to strike, but 
must use care and caution not to 
add illegal or unlawful entangle- 
ments which might prove distaste- 
ful to the public and bring public 
sentiment down on them. 

Organized labor, with that sense 
of responsibility that rests upon 
it, cannot afford to be un-Ameri- 
can in any sense, but must over- 
reach itself in a degree and make 
a standing example of the pestifer- 
ous creature that taints the ranks 
and proves a traitor when the call 
is made. 

Such a spectacle in the ranks of 
organized labor (the justly styled 
scab) must be forever routed by 
the shrill acclamation of public 
scorn.—The Gleaner. 


TRADE UNION ACTIVITY 


The following concise enumera- 
tion of the scope of trade unionism 
has been so often quoted in the la- 
bor press that it appears to have 
lost its identity, or rather, the iden- 
tity of the man who wrote it. We 
reproduce it in this issue at the re- 
quest of one of our readers, adding 
that it admirably outlines many 
advantages, not usually recognized, 
which trade unionism affords: 

There is no law limiting the 
scope of trade unions; neither is 
there any artificial barrier to 
check their usefulness,’ their 
growth and development. Their 
functions and beneficence are as 
broad as the universe, and as pro- 
tective as human ingenuity can de- 
vise. With growing intelligence 
and the elimination of narrow sel- 
fishness, the trade unions can ful- 
fill a mission overshadowing the 
best and noblest traits of human 
endeavor and character in the 
world’s progress. 

The scope of the trade unions is 
developing with the growth of or- 
ganization on a permanent basis; 
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the keystone to the arch of perma- 
nency are the protective and be- 
nevolent features. What we need 
is a wider scope, rising above petty 
selfishness and the apprehension 
of timid minds. A more perfect 
organization of labor on a trade 
union basis is the most stupendous 
work of modern times; it has no 
parallel in history. Prejudice, ig- 
norance, selfishness and cowardice 
are some of the obstacles in the 
path of progress, which have to be 
removed. 

The scope of a trade union, as 
constituted at present, embraces 
many valuable features: 

It is protective organization—it 
raises wages and prevents reduc- 
tions; it equalizes wages for equal 
work performed; it endeavors to 
secure a living to all. It estab- 
lishes a minimum wage for com- 
mon work; it restricts cut-throat 
and unfair competition. 

It is an insurance policy. The 
co-operative insurance in cases of 
death and total disability is su- 
perior and less costly than the rate 
charged by the ordinary insurance 
company, with a class of high-sal- 
aried officials and agents, absorb- 
ing excessive premiums. It is 
mutual, safe and economical. 

It is a savings bank. The trade 
union enables the worker with lim- 
ited means, and not overburdened 
with thrift and the habit of saving 
for a rainy day, to deposit weekly 
small sums of money in the shape 
of dues and assessments, which are 
returned to him when most needed 
—when sick, out of work, travel- 
ing, etc. The deposits being scat- 
tered over a large territory, make 
them absolutely safe; the amount 
lost by the failure of a few banks 
does not exceed a fraction of one 
per cent. The deposits draw in- 
terest for the benefit of all mem- 
bers. 

It is a legislative body. It plans, 
adopts and amends a constitution 
and local by-laws without any in- 
terference and advice from outside 
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parties. Mistakes can be rectified 
speedily whenever necessary. 
There is no conflict of interests to 
any appreciable extent; local dif- 
ferences can be adjusted in the in- 
terest of the general welfare, 
viewed from a broad standpoint. 

It is a direct legislation league. 
The initiative and referendum, 
which are the cardinal features in 
the structure of the constitution, 
enables a small number of unions 
to propose amendments and substi- 
tutes. They are submitted to a 
referendum vote, with or without 
any discussion, as the case may be, 
and approved or rejected. This 
form of legislation is simple, direct 
and effective. 

It is a school of economics. The 
Manchester school of political econ- 
omy, from Adam Smith to the 
present day, has evolved a school 
of doctrines and critics of all 
shades and colors; it has evolved a 
system of speculative philosophy 
not based on concrete cases and 
facts. Numerous books have been 
issued on the functions of capital, 
the value of labor, the rate of 
wages, and profits, the laws of sup- 
ply and demand, of exchange, 
finance, etc. The trade union has, 
in the attempt to improve the con- 
dition of the worker, exposed these 
economic fallacies. It is develop- 
ing a new school, which is pure and 
simple and based on facts and sci- 
entific investigation. 

It is a debating club. The busi- 
ness of the union, be it of a rou- 
tine character or of a more compli- 
cated nature, involving questions 
of vital import, requires discussion 
and deliberation. Points of order 
are raised which require careful 
decision; the motions under debate 
are amended and substituted. Par- 
liamentary skill is brought into 
play; the natural abilities of the 
members as debaters and parlia- 
mentarians are developed by con- 
stant practice. The progress made 
in this direction in the course of 
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years is of vital influence in the af- 
fairs of the nation. 

It is a trial court. The rules of 
the union require, for the manage- 
ment of its affairs, the enforce- 
ment of discipline and obedience to 
the laws enacted by the majority. 
Punishment as a deterrent, in the 
shape of fines, suspensions and ex- 
pulsion from membership, form a 
part of the laws. The right of trial 
and defense is accorded to every 
member, with the privilege of ap- 
peal from one court to another, 
reaching a final decision in the 
highest court by a referendum 
vote of the members. 

It is an industrial democracy. 
The object of the trade union is 
primarily industrial. It aims to 
elevate the economic conditions 
which affect the welfare of the 
workers upon a higher standard of 
usefulness and_ efficiency. The 
ideal is equity based on a full 
measure of justice, compatible 
with the general welfare. From 
these objects it cannot depart, 
without destroying the foundation 
upon which its structure is reared. 
—Exchange. 





KNOTTY PROBLEM 


If the ordinary citizen were 
asked on what basis should pri- 
vate owners of railroads be paid if 
the Government takes control, he 
would reply: “Get a valuation of 
the roads and pay what the prop- 
erty is worth.” 

It is agreed that a valuation is 
the first move before anything 
tangible can be done, but when the 
method. of valuation is inquired 
into controversy immediately 
starts. This is shown by Glenn E. 
Plumb, attorney for the railroad 
brotherhoods, in an article pub- 
lished in the bulletin of the A. F. 
of L. Railway Employes’ Depart- 
ment. 

The brotherhoods insist that 
railroad value can be determined 
only by ascertaining the amount 





of money the various roads have 
actually invested at the present 
time. Against this seemingly fair 
theory is the plan urged before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
by the Kansas City Southern rail- 
way. This plan, which is also 
urged by other large corporations, 
ignores the amount of money in- 
vested, but is based on the earn- 
ing power of the corporation. The 
Kansas City Southern holds that 
since it earns 6 per cent. on $75,- 
000,000, that sum represents the 
present value of the property. 
Under this theory profits over a 
fixed interest charge are capital- 
ized and become a charge against 
the property. 

The Texas Midland railway has 
another theory of valuation. It 
contends that the value of its 
property must be measured by the 
cost of reproduction, at present 
cost of Jand, labor and material. 
This theory ignores earning power, 
prudence of investment, rates, 
amount of traffic and actual net 
earnings. 

Another valuation system is 
“property investment accounts,” 
which is urged by railroad execu- 
tives and security holders, who de- 
mand that a 6 and 6! per cent. 
minimum be guaranteed all securi- 
ties. 

The “property investment ac- 
counts” of the railroads do not 
represent money contributed by 
the security holders to the cor- 
poration. It is merely a bookkeep- 
ing account, says Mr. Glenn. 

“This demand for value is in- 
tended to give a solid financial 
earning basis for all securities now 
outstanding,” he says, “without 
any regard whatsoever to the con- 
sideration paid therefor, or the 
services to the public which such 
securities actually represent.”— 
Granite Cutters. 





Nothing is so local as not to be 
of some general benefit. 
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(By Thos. L. Hughes) 


E are receiving in the General Office daily many requests from 

local unions for the endorsement of strikes and on investiga- 

tion we find many times that the local unions have signed agree- 
ments with their employers that have considerable time to run. When 
we find these conditions we absolutely refuse to endorse such requests. 
Let us make the position of the General Office clear on this subject. 
Wherever one of our local unions has signed an agreement with its em- 
ployers we expect it to live up to that agreement until its expiration and 
under no circumstances will we sanction the violation of such agree- 
ments. The General Secretary has had occasion within the past month 
to visit several cities and in more than one case has found local unions 
threatening to strike, and in several instances local unions had actually 
gone on strike in violation of their contracts. When local unions take 
such action it places an International officer in an embarrassing position, 
because when he arrives in a city and meets the employer the first ques- 
tions put to him are: “Have we an agreement with the union?” “Do 
you respect a contract, and if you do, why don’t you force your member- 
ship to live up to such contract?” “What good is it to sign a contract 
with your organization anyway?” Such questions as these must be 
answered by your representative. Of course, we have to make many 
excuses for our people, which is not a very pleasant duty. We are satis- 
fied that where agreements have been signed for the past two years, with 
the continuous rise in the cost of living, that it becomes necessary for 
our men to ask for more wages in order to make both ends meet. We 
would suggest to our membership where such conditions exist that they 
appoint their regular committee; that they confer with their employers, 
placing the situation before them, and we are satisfied that a change can 
be made and a voluntary increase secured without violating their con- 
tracts. Hundreds of our unions have pursued this system and we have 
not found any instance where employers have refused to concede in- 
creases in wages toour men. We have in mind the Truck Drivers’ Union 
of Chicago, which has received over five increases since their contract 
was signed and there has been no trouble over it. The Newspaper 
Wagon Drivers of Chicago recently secured a voluntary increase from 
their employers, as did Local No. 25 of Boston. So we would suggest to 
our men not to be too hasty in running into strikes and other troubles 
while there is another way out of it. 





ITHIN the past few months, while business conditions have been 
fairly good and our men have been employed, local unions have 
taken it upon themselves to go on strike without the knowledge 
or endorsement of the general officers, and when questioned about the 
matter invariably tell us that the local union can win in a few days and 
that they do not want or expect any finacnial assistance from the Inter- 
national Union. In some cases the local unions are successful in two 
or three days, but in other cases the men as a rule are on the street for 
several weeks. After the second week of the strike the men generally 
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become restless; the officers begin to find fault with the International 
because it cannot do anything in the way of financing the strike. The 
laws of our organization are very plain, and we, as its general officers, 
are duty bound to refuse to pay strike benefits to any local union that 
involves itself in a strike without the approval of the General Executive 
Board. If the officers of a local union would read their constitution and 
abide by the same, trouble of this kind could be avoided. It is not a hard 
matter for a local union to secure the endorsement of a strike from the 
General Executive Board. If they are demanding what is within reason 
the General Executive Board is ready and willing to sanction a strike 
whenever it is necessary, and when a strike is sanctioned, it carries with 
it the backing of the International Union to the limit in every possible 
way. We have sufficient funds to take care of any strike that we may 
meet and all we ask is that our locals comply with the law and give us an 
opportunity of passing on the case before taking any action that will 
involve their membership in a strike. 





its seventeenth week. This company, from what we can learn, has 

seen fit to remove Mr. Mills, the new manager, who was responsible 
for the present trouble, from his job as general manager of the company. 
It is no wonder that such action has been taken. This man has lost for 
the Jewel Tea Company upward of a million dollars and there is no way 
they can ever make up this loss. Of course, the company gives out the 
story that they are not removing Mr. Mills because of his failure to 
defeat the Teamsters’ Union, but for other reasons, but you can judge 
for yourselves whether or not this statement is correct. It remains to 
be seen whether or not the new manager will change conditions relative 
to the management of this company, but the International Union intends 
to keep up the fight against the Jewel Tea Company until an honorable 
settlement can be reached. It is true they are running a few wagons in 
some of the cities where the strike is on, but they are unable to sell any of 
their products. In fact, we have reliable information from certain cities 
that the scab drivers who are operating their vehicles average less than 
$3 a day in the way of sales. This, as you know, is not going to keep 
the Jewel Tea Company in finances, and it will be only a question of time 
until some one is brought to his senses. We are advising our mem- 
bership not to believe any of the stories that are being circulated by this 
company. They are telling the housewives, who are the purchasers of 
tea and coffee, that the strike has been settled and that everything is all 
right. Do not believe any such tales. The International, through its 
local unions, and through the columns of its magazine, will notify our 
membership whenever any settlement is reached. 


"Tits: strike is still on against the Jewel Tea Company. It is now in 





EPORTS to the General Secretary for the month of July show the 
largest membership that our International Union has ever had. 
We received per capita tax on 96,000 members, and from reports 
now coming in it looks as if the month of August will be still greater. 
This is indeed encouraging and shows the gradual increase in member- 
ship in our organization. And why not? Is there any International 
Union in this country that. has done more for its membership in the 
way of increasing their wages and shortening their hours? We say— 
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No; and the men driving teams and automobiles are beginning to realize 
that their place is in our International Union. If it were possible for 
our organization to have double the number of men working on the 
road as organizers, I am satisfied that within the next year or two we 
would have at least 150,000 members, but the per capita tax paid to 
the International office is so small that we are unable to place any more 
men on the road for this class of work. It is true that the International 
so far as its finances are concerned is in the best shape ever in its his- 
tory, but bear in mind that this money, or practically all of it, is held 
in trust for the payment of strike benefits and for no other purpose. 
Understand, that 50 per cent. of our total revenue is placed in the 
strike fund. The other 50 per cent. goes to pay our per capita tax to 
the American Federation of Labor, the many assessments that we are 
compelled to meet, and all the other running expenses of our general 
institution, and is not sufficient to permit our hiring any greater num- 
ber of organizers, which we believe is necessary to properly care for 
the membership of our union. We are satisfied, however, that at our 
coming convention provisions will be made whereby there will be a 
slight increase in per capita tax for this purpose, so that it will give 
the General Executive Board an opportunity of hiring enough men to 
organize every man that is driving a team or automobile in this country. 





URING the month of August the General Secretary had occasion 
D to visit Cincinnati, and while there attended the meeting of our 

Local Union No. 100, Truck Drivers, of that city. The meeting 
was held in one of the largest dance halls in Cincinnati and there were 
over twenty-one hundred men in attendance at that meeting—every one 
of them neat, clean and strictly sober, giving their full attention to 
matters that came before their organization. This local union was ask- 
ing for an increase in wages from their employers in view of the fact 
that their wage scale had expired. The wage scale committee made a 
report at this meeting and during the discussion that took place follow- 
ing the report it was an easy matter to see the vast improvement in 
these men during the short period they have been organized. When a 
recommendation was made by the committee and the motion put to a 
vote, those twenty-one hundred men rose to their feet as one man, and 
the action of accepting the report of the committee was unanimous. 
Shortly afterward a motion was made from the floor of the meeting 
that the dues of the local union should be increased sufficiently to take 
care of all of the needs of the local union, and the motion was adopted, 
increasing the dues of this local union to two dollars amonth. And just 
to think of it, these men are only organized a short period of six years, 
and during that time passed through one of the most bitter fights ever 
had in the history of our International Union. This local union has 
had considerable trouble with its officers up to within a year or so, but 
are now being managed by as clean a set of officers as we have in our 
International Union, and if they will continue as such the prospects are 
surely bright for Local Union No. 100 of Cincinnati. 





President Tobin will have returned before the next issue of our 
Journal and no doubt will have something of real interest to say to our 
membership through the columns of our Magazine about his experience 
while in Europe. 
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About three years ago the Milk Wagon Drivers of St. Louis were 
forced on strike by the dealers in that city, and after a most bitter fight, 
during which several members lost their lives, the strike was settled 
with the exception of one company. The Peveley Dairy Company, one 
of the largest dairies in St. Louis, refused absolutely to do business with 


our local and continued to run a non-union dairy for three years. 


Nev- 


ertheless Local Union No. 603 kept up a continuous fight against this 
concern and succeeded in organizing their men over and over again; 
finally, within the past month, they organized every man in the place, 
called a strike and settled the next day with a union shop agreement, 
and from the statements made by the owners of this company there is 
no danger of Local No. 603 being involved in any controversy with the 


Peveley Dairy Company in the future. 


The officers and members of 


Local Union No. 603 are to be congratulated on the splendid fight they 
made and the settlement as reached between the local union and its 


employers. 





THE SEQUENCE OF HASTE 


Wellington once said that “error 
is ever the sequence of haste.” Un- 
questionably this  well-conceived 
truism by the famous British 
strategist is based upon his own 
experience in the whirlpool of life, 
in the heat of battle and through- 
out his entire illustrious career. 
Had he exercised undue haste 
when his numerically inferior 
forces were arrayed against Napo- 
leon’s army at Waterloo by failing 
to avoid battle until the Prussians 
under Blucher came to the rescue, 
the historic battle of Waterloo 
would have been a signal victory 
instead of defeat for Bonaparte 
and Napoleon’s ambition to con- 
quer Europe might have been sat- 
isfied. 

Undue haste has done untold 
harm. Organized labor’ should 
have profited by history’s many 
tell-tale examples, and by its own 


experience long ago. The great, 
organized labor movement, no 
doubt, has made remarkable 


strides, particularly during the last 
generation, but still greater prog- 
ress could have been recorded with 
more caution and with less hap- 
hazard ventures that in most in- 
stances were the direct result of 
impetuous craving for the luscious 
fruit of achievement, as yet not 
ripe enough to be picked. 


The men and women in the or- 
ganized labor movement must 
shape their own destiny. Pru- 
dence, foresight and a thorough 
knowledge of the steps to be taken 
to gain our ends are absolutely es- 
sential to progressive effort. No 
matter how well organized any un- 
dertaking may be, undue haste will 
cause its ignominious defeat. 

Capital has learned more than 
one lesson from labor. On the 
other hand, labor has not as yet 
learned the great lesson of pre- 
paredness from capital. In this 
respect capital is expert and thus 
wins many undeserved victories, 
while labor, in its righteous en- 
deavor to earn a fair share of its 
products, too frequently yields to 
impulse and consequently loses the 
battle it should have won. 

No matter how just our cause, 
we must be fully prepared to meet 
the superior odds that capital is 
able to employ against us. We 
must first of all realize that our 
cause is just. Then we must be 
prepared. And above all, we can 
not afford to indulge in any ill- 
timed struggle which ultimately 
brings disaster, while, if fought at 
a more propitious time, would 
mean a victory for our cause.— 
Garment Worker. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Thomas L. Hughes, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—Nine 
years ago last April Local 727 
called a strike on the Shaw Taxi- 
cab Company of this city. On the 
15th day of August, 1919, this con- 
cern will close its doors never to 
open again, due to the fight waged 
by organized labor against this 
scab outfit. 

As you probably know, the Shaw 
Company is the scab parent of the 
Yellow Scab Cab Company, and if 
organized labor can defeat the par- 
ent it surely can beat its offspring, 
which we will surely accomplish in 
the near future, and would have 
done so long ago if we were not 
handicapped by the assistance 
given to this concern by supposed 
labor unions, such as the Lithog- 
raphers’ International Protective 
and Beneficial Association of the 
United States and Canada, who 
held their convention in this city 
in July. 

They asked for bids for taxicabs 
from union firms to take their del- 
egates to a fish dinner out to Ham- 
mond, Ind., and after receiving the 
bids from the union companies 
they turned them down and hired 
fifty Yellow Scab Cabs because 
they were a few cents cheaper than 
the union cabs, but nevertheless 
Local 727 will continue to keep up 
the fight until we eliminate this 
scab outfit and thereby make it im- 
possible for so-called union men to 
scab the job on the Chauffeurs’ 
Union of Chicago. 

Inclosed please find copy of letter 
written to the International Secre- 
tary of the Lithographers’ Asso- 
ciation, which is self-explanatory, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
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and we request that it be published 
in our monthly Journal. 
Fraternally yours, 
A. F. NEARY, 
Secretary Auto Livery Chauf- 
feurs’ Union, Local No. 727. 


P. S.—The following is a copy of 


the letter sent by Local No. 727 to 
the Lithographers’ Union: 


(COPY) 


August 7, 1919. 
Mr. James M. O’Connor, Secretary- 
Treasurer Lithographers’ Inter- 
national Protective and Benefi- 
cial Association of the United 


States and Canada, Langdon 
Building, 309 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.: 


Dear Sir—I was instructed by 
this local union to write you pro- 
testing against the action of your 
organization while in convention 
in this city recently in patronizing 
one of the most contemptible scab 
concerns in the United States. 

I refer to the hiring of Yellow 
Scab Taxicabs to drive your dele- 
gates out to a fish dinner near 
Hammond, Ind. The spectacle of 
men calling themselves union men 
riding behind the worst scab God 
ever created was enough to make 
the union waitresses and bartend- 
ers who served your delegates sick 
at their stomachs. 

The Auto Livery Chauffeurs’ 
Union intends to give this matter 
the widest publicity, as we are 
about sick of having people hiding 
behind the cloak of organized la- 
bor scabbing the job on us. There 
is no excuse for your organization 
or any other set of union men pa- 
tronizing scab taxicabs while in 
Chicago, as all other concerns here 
excepting the Yellow Scab Cab 
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Company employ members of this 
local union. 
Yours very truly, 
T. F. NEARY, 
Secretary Auto Livery Chauf- 
feurs’ Union, Local No. 727. 





R. R. ENGINEERS ARE ALERT 


Locomotive engineers are “edg- 
ing away” from the railway men’s 
welfare league, recently organized 
in the far West. 

“We are justly suspicious of 
such a movement, which, on the 
face of it, proves to be merely a 
plan to disrupt the present labor 
organizations,” says the Locomo- 
tive Engineers’ Journal. “It pre- 
tends too much to be reliable; it 
promises too much to ever make 
good, if that was really the inten- 
tion. And, anyway, why should 
we speculate on that possibility? 
We don’t have to play the other 
fellow’s game, whether it is a shell 
game or the launching of a new 
labor organization. 

“It is our duty, and one most 
productive of good for us, to con- 
tinue along the paths where our 
trusted leaders have blazed the 
way and strive to learn a better 
way to play our own game, keeping 
clear of the railway men’s welfare 
league, the national good govern- 
ment league, the one big union 
plan and others of their kind, 
which merely represent just so 
many pitfalls for organized labor 
as well as for unorganized labor.” 
—News Letter. 





JUSTICE FOR SOLDIERS 


The President has vetoed the 
sundry civil appropriation bill, 
which carried three-quarters of a 
billion dollars, because of the fail- 
ure of Congress to provide in a fit- 
ting manner for the rehabilitation 
of men in the military service. 

Under the vocational rehabilita- 
tion bill of June, 1918, provision 
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was made for disabled military 
men to secure at the expense of 
the Government such training as 
they need to overcome the handi- 
cap of injury. 

The President is entirely out of 
sympathy with the petty economy 
of Congress, which has refused to 
appropriate sufficient money to 
carry out the intent of the law. 

The President says it is a mat- 
ter of very grave concern that at 
the very moment these disabled 
men are coming in constantly in- 
creasing numbers to the Govern- 
ment to avail themselves of this 
general plan that the sundry civil 
appropriation will not only retard 
the beneficial work of restoring 
these men, but will “nullify the 
whole purpose of the act and ren- 
der its administration practically 
impossible.”—News Letter. 





It is easy to tell the toiler 
How best to carry his pack, 
But no one can rate a burden’s 
might 
Until it has been on his back. 





LOW WAGES THE AIM 


The fear that is expressed by 
the employing interests that there 
is to be a serious scarcity of labor 
due to the fact that thousands of 
foreign workmen are leaving our 
shores and returning to their 
homes in Europe we believe is not 
well founded. 

It is quite likely that cheap labor 
may be scarce, but that there will 
be any serious dearth of labor that 
is well paid, we have our doubts. 

The exodus at the present time 
is not of a permanent nature. It 
is largely due to the fact that for 
the past four years the foreign 
workmen in this country have been 
separated almost entirely from 
their relatives and families. They 
are now returning to learn of their 
condition and to assist in the 
restoration of homes destroyed or 
impoverished. 
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This season of the year in nor- 
mal times witnesses the sailings 
homeward of thousands of our for- 
eign workers. That there is an un- 
usual exodus at this time is not 
surprising and there is no cause 
for uneasiness that our industries 
will suffer from scarcity of help. 


Certain industries at times may 
feel the effect of labor scarcity due 
to the failure of offering condi- 
tions to the workers that are at- 
tractive. One thing the employ- 
ers must recognize, and that is 
that low wages are to be a thing of 
the past for some time to come, 
and it is doubtful if they ever again 
reach the low level that prevailed 
previous to the war. 

That the foreign workmen who 
are now leaving our shores will re- 
main permanently in Europe to a 
large extent is very doubtful. Hav- 
ing once enjoyed the many bless- 
ings of this country in the realiza- 
tion of its opportunities for social 
and economic advancement, they 
will be ill at ease to remain under 
conditions less favorable, and there 
is reason to believe that the thou- 
sands who are now traveling east- 
ward to other lands will, after a 
brief sojourn abroad, return to the 
land that offers to them the great- 
est advantages. 

The fact that there has been a 
large emigration of laborers from 
our country during the past six 
months has been a blessing. Their 
departure has somewhat relieved 
the unemployment situation. Their 
places have been filled by those who 
would not otherwise have been able 
to secure employment. The exodus 
has undoubtedly been advantage- 
ous also in the advancement of 
wages. 

It is estimated that some 1,300,- 
000 foreigners have taken their 
leave. But it is stated on good au- 
thority that today this country 
contains plenty of labor to supply 
all the requirements of industry. 
The shops, mills and factories are 
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not working to their capacity, and 
it will be some time before such 
will be the case, and American la- 
bor is in favor of putting up the 
bars against immigration until 
business and industry have again 
become stabilized, and it is mani- 
fest that there is an absolute de- 
mand for more workers. 

The cry against a scarcity of la- 
bor is not honest. It is inspired 
by those who want to see a surplus 
of labor so that they may be in the 
position to dictate to labor condi- 
tions of employment through many 
workers seeking for the one job.— 
Garment Worker. 





EFFECTS OF EPIDEMIC 


At a meeting of presidents of 
life insurance companies at New 
York one official stated that from 
a study of statistics he has reached 
a general impression that deaths 
resulting from the Spanish influ- 
enza epidemic in this country to- 
taled in the neighborhood of 
400,000. 

The avreage age at death of all 
cases submitted was 33 years. 
“This new form of influenza,” it 
was stated, “has been taking the 
young and vigorous—those whom 
we expected to undertake much of 
the world’s work. We may say 
that there is an average economic 
loss of about 25 years of active life 
in the case of each of the thou- 
sands of deaths from influenza. In 
the 1889-91 epidemic of influenza 
the old and feeble seemed most lia- 
ble to succumb. This condition 
does not seem to hold now, and mil- 
lions of the best years of life have 
been stolen by this scourge.” 





The employers of the country 
and their advisers must have due 
regard for this truth: No country, 
no institution, no industry, has 
ever become great, or can ever be- 
come great, if founded upon the 
poverty of the workers. ° 








UNIONS SPEAK FORSLABOR 


The claim of anti-unionists that 
the organized workers cannot 
speak for 30,000,000 unorganized 
workers is answered by the Wash- 
ington Herald, which declares that 
“unions represented labor when 
they had but five or four, or even 
1 per cent. organized.” 

“The policies they expressed 
with 100,000 members drew to 
them 2,900,000 more,” says this pa- 
per. “They could give no more 
convincing proof of approval. Or- 
ganizing the 27,000,000 more 
would not change the policies. 

“The unions represented all la- 
bor in industrial struggles. That 
10 per cent. in a union, have thou- 
sands of times called, conducted 
and won strikes with the consent 
and loyal allegiance of the remain- 
ing 90 per cent. does not prove in- 
timidation, but that the unions 
voiced the aspirations of all. De- 
nouncing such a situation is simply 
scolding facts. 

“Reactionary employers and rad- 
ical demagogues agree that unions 
do not represent labor. The expe- 
rience of half a century proves 
them wrong. What the unions 
think and do today, all labor thinks 
and does tomorrow.” 





SPEED DEMONS, TAKE NOTICE 


The squirrel in his cage works 
hard, but does not get ahead. Dr. 
Samuel G. Dixon, recently de- 
ceased, who was for years the 
health commissioner of Pennsy]l- 
vania, called attention to the fact 
that much of the energy of modern 
man is unnecessary, wasteful and 
misapplied. He pictured the aver- 
age city dweller who, irrespective 
ef age or season, rushed about as 
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if his life depended on catching a 
particular trolley car or train. He 
will run across the street at the 
risk of cars and automobiles and 
save perhaps a few seconds, only 
to spend minutes in gazing into 
store windows. Dr. Dixon thought 
that this kind of rushing is mere- 
ly a habit and if it is developea 
tends toward loss of efficiency. A 
quiet and continued action usually 
secures more effective results and 
is better from the standpoint of 
health. The machinery of the body 
and the brain will work better and 
longer if it is not continually kept 
on high gear. “Success and prog- 
ress,” wrote Dr. Dixon, “are not 
necessarily measured by rapidity 
of motion” and it is to illustrate 
this that he speaks of the squirrel 
and his revolving cage who is work- 
ing hard but does not get ahead. 





GOING AHEAD ON A GOOD 
ROAD 


Humanity everywhere is think- 
ing and talking about going for- 
ward. 

Going backward or standing still 
isn’t in the mind of anybody. 

That is, it isn’t in the mind of 
anybody, except those who can 
make money out of getting other 
people to stand still or go back- 
ward. 

Working people are not thinking 
about those things. They are 
thinking about going forward. 

Working people have got to the 
point where they know it is pos- 
sible to get more out of life than 
most working people have been 
getting. 

They have got it in their heads 
that there must be a way to get 
more out of life. 
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And really it is a good idea— 
good for everybody. 

It is good for civilization, today 
and tomorrow and the next day. 

Many employers — those who 
think honestly—know all about 
this trend of thought and most of 
them sympathize with it. They 
do not think it impossible for 
working people to live better lives. 

At this point comes something 
else to think about. 

There are two ways to go ahead. 

One is to pick a road that winds 
up in a swamp or on the edge of a 
high cliff. 

The other is to pick a good, 
sound, well-made road that goes 
through to destination without any 
places where you will get wrecked 
and smashed up. 

If you get wrecked you have to 
stop going ahead. At best you 
have to stop and fix the wreck. 
Most likely you are put out of the 
going entirely. That is bad. 

There are some who are so eager 
to go ahead that they are perfectly 
willing to start down a road that 
looks good at the outset, but that 
leads slam bang into a mud hole, 
and through that right straight off 
the edge of a high cliff. 

That road is the road of unrea- 
son, of Bolshevism, of quick-fire 
revolutionary .action. It is the 
road against the use of which the 
overwhelming majority of the peo- 
ple stand in solid opposition. 

There is a minority that is will- 
ing to try that short cut to quick 
action. If they could have their 
way and get any appreciable por- 
tion of the labor movement to start 
with them there would surely be a 
grand smash-up—and no more 
progress! 

There is the other road—a good, 
sensible kind of a road. It has 
some rough spots, some places 


where the going is slow and pain- 
ful, but it keeps on going, and it 
There 


leads to the destination. 
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isn’t any impassable swamp and 
there isn’t any cliff. 

This road is charted according 
to the sound, constructive program 
of progress laid down by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. It is 
about the surest and _ soundest 
thing in the industrial life of the 
world today. 

All working people who are 
thinking of going forward at this 
time ought to study seriously and 
earnestly this problem of roads. 

And all employers who are 
thoughtless enough to think prog- 
ress can be stopped by them ought 
to have a look likewise. 

The one sure thing is 
progress is going to be had. 

The safe road of constructive 
progress along sane and possible 
lines will lead all humanity safely 
through a better and finer civiliza- 
tion. Let us all go ahead on a good 
road.—Labor Clarion. 


that 





ABOUT WAR CASUALTIES 


The recorded casualties suffered 
by Americans in all their wars, 
from the War of Independence up 
to the signing of the armistice 
with Germany in the present war, 
have reached a total of about 
1,280,000 men, of whom approxi- 
mately 595,000 were killed, died of 
wounds or disease, or met death 
from other causes. The remain- 
der represent the total recorded 
wounded in the various wars .in 
which the United States has en- 
gaged. 

The figures for the Revolution, 
as well as for more than one hun- 
dred little wars, which are esti- 
mated to total in killed, dead of 
wounds or disease, missing, wound- 
ed and casualties due to other 
causes, about 100,000, are not mat- 
ters of record. 

Adding to the probable Revolu- 
tionary casualties the recorded 
casualties, the total American cas- 
ualties in all the wars fought by 
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the United States is approximately 
1,500,000, of whom 700,000 lost 
their lives in battle or under condi- 
tions due to war. The estimated 
Confederate casualties are included 
in the above totals. 

The average man, if asked how 
many wars, major as well as minor, 
the United States has engaged in 
since the winning of independence 
from Great Britain, would prob- 
ably answer “about ten or twelve.” 
That would be very nearly correct 
so far as the big and middle-sized 
wars are taken into consideration. 

The total number, as officially re- 
corded in Washington, is “110 
wars, campaigns, expeditions, 
events,” etc. 

The war in which the heaviest 
casualties were suffered was, of 
course, that between the States, 
when the deaths from all causes on 
the two sides totaled about 515,- 
000. Of this total about 350,000 
were Union men and the rest Con- 
federates, who fell in battle or died 
from wounds or disease. 

In the great European war, 
among more than 2,000,000 Amer- 
icans who crossed the Atlantic to 
fight against Germany, the total 
deaths due to disease were less 
than 15,000, less than three-quar- 
ters of one per cent., as compared 
with the Civil War record of 8.6 
per cent. 

In the Historical Register of the 
Armies of the United States there 
is printed the official list of wars, 
expeditions, etc., in which the 
United States has engaged since 
1776, with a list of all the battles 
and skirmishes participated in by 
soldiers of the United States, and 
the total number of these battles, 
etc., exclusive of the European 
war. Their total is 8,600. Since 
the Register was printed we have 
fought three little wars and one 
great war. 

The first war in which there is 
a record of casualties—and it is 
believed to be only approximate— 
is the war with the Northwest In- 


dians, which started in September, 
1790, and ended in August, 1795. 
Between 6,000 and 7,000 troops en- 
gaged in this war on the American 
side, the recorded casualties being 
61 officers and 835 men killed or 
died of wounds and 35 officers and 
401 men wounded.—Granite Cut- 
ters. 





Roger W. Babson, head of Bab- 
son’s Statistical Organization, U. 
S. A., which furnishes reports to 
merchants, bankers and investors, 
recently sent out a “Barometer 
Letter,” in which the lessons of the 
war are discussed. This letter 
raises the question, “Shall we all 
voluntarily give up something, or 
shall we all run the risk of losing 
everything?” The answer, Bab- 
son tells his business clientele, “de- 
pends upon whether or not we are 
willing to profit by the real lesson 
of the war. If we are willing to 
let the bulk of manual workers of 
this country peaceably retain the 
prestige and privileges which the 
war has given them— if we are will- 
ing to run the country in the inter- 
est of the producers of property 
rather than the inheritors of prop- 
erty, then we can head off disaster. 
If, however, the financial and busi- 
ness interests of the United States 
and allied nations attempt to re- 
turn to pre-war economic condi- 
tions, then there surely will follow 
an explosion.” 





This injunction business is be- 
coming most unbearable. It ap- 
pears that it is not against the law 
to picket. It is only against the 
law if some judge can be prevailed 
on to issue an injunction. So this 
weapon of the workers is at the 
mercy of a few judges. 





Unless we inject a solution of 
kindness in our daily transactions 
with our fellowmen we can not ex- 
pect to influence a very good crop 
of humanity and fraternity. 




















Organizer Devring has been kept pretty busy for the last three 
months working in Iowa, Nebraska and Missouri, and is now in Detroit, 
and reports that the chances are great for a good local union of truck 
drivers in that city. We hope so, at least, because we have been working 
for ten years trying to organize the men working at this line of work in 
Detroit, but up to the present time have been unsuccessful. We hope 
that the men in Detroit are waking up to the fact that their place is in 
our union and that a strong organization will be formed in the near 
future. 





Organizer Cashal is working in Greater New York and-he has his 
hands full. He recently organized the men working in the street clean- 
ing department, numbering over 1,500. He has the newly organized 
express drivers and several other unions of which he is practically the 
overseer. He is kept busy night and day and it is through his efforts 
that New York is now better organized than ever before. We now have 
more union teamsters and chauffeurs in New York than in any other 
city in the country and, as Cashal says, ““We are not half through yet.” 





Auditor Briggs is now working on the Pacific Coast*and intends to 
audit all the books in California, Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana before 
he returns to his home. Let all secretaries take notice and have their 
books posted up to date and their receipts and bills in proper order so 
there will be no unnecessary delay when the Auditor calls. There is no 
telling when he is liable to drop in on the secretary of the local union, so 
be prepared and have things in shape. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 
of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


§ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... 75 a pair 
atch Charms .. 150 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 








THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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